POST-SCRIPTUM
had a chance of being tried for their supposed offences. The inequalities in the public services, civil and military, have not been removed. The appointments to the executive offices both in India and in England are of the most reactionary type. The solicitations of the Indian Nationalists to get larger appropriations for education and sanitation are still unheeded. The only thing actually done is the increase in the cotton duties, of which we have spoken above.
The Speeches of the Maharaja of Bikanir. The Position of Indian Princes. The speeches of the Maharaja of Bikanir and of Sir S. P. Sinha, the Indian delegates to the Imperial War Conference, have done at least one good. They have cleared the atmosphere somewhat. The Maharaja has made it absolutely clear that the ruling princes of India are in full accord with the people of India in demanding self-government and fiscal autonomy. lo the words of the Investor's Review : "The Maharaja impressively pointed out that far from being alarmed at the political progress of India, the ruling princes of India rejoice in it. At least 10 per cent, of the more important states akeady have representative self-government, and every year the constitutional government is being extended. Though 'autocrats', the princes of India are marching with the times. If they are of that mind," asks the Investor's Review, "why should we hesitate?"
Those who read the speeches made by the Indian delegates to the Imperial War Conference in London, should bear in mind that neither of them were the spokesmen of the Indian Nationalist Party. One of them, Sir S. P. Sinha, did, no doubt, preside at an annual meeting of the Indian National Congress in 1915, but that was his only connection (first and last) with the movement. Before his election to the office of president of that session, he was a government man, and soon after he again became a government man. He is an official of the Government of India and owes his prosperity, his rank and his wealth to the Government.
The Maharaja of Bikanir comes from an ancient royal family of India, thcjugh the state over which he rules is not a first-class principality. By heredity, instinct, and tradition, he is an autocrat. For his elevation to the present position of prominence in Indian political life, he is under obligations to the British Government of India. He comes from a family which has, for the last four hundred years, kept well with the paramount authority, Mughal or British. Personally he is an enlightened and progressive ruler. Under these circumstances, he has rendered signal service to the cause of his country, worthy of the great ancestry from which he has sprung, in making some fairly bold and outspoken utterances about the aspirations of India. At last, in him, the princes of India have found a worthy representative, and the people of India a sincere, though by the limitations of his position, a rather halting.